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ARTHUR G. HOST 
Troy High School, Troy, NY. 



There will be nothing radical or revolutionary in this paper. 
It may be less interesting on that account. Someone has said of 
Emerson, if I remember rightly, that his biography is somewhat 
dull, because he never did anything bad or interesting. This 
discussion applies not to the ideal course such as I should like to 
see, therefore not to the instruction of children of eight or ten, 
but to present high-school conditions. When instruction is begun 
earlier and the course is made properly long, if that comes about, 
our method will be modified in important particulars. My aim 
is to render this paper practical; it will therefore treat of things 
actually done and will name the textbooks used; though it is 
understood that the same method may be followed with any book 
suitable for use with beginners. 

Importance. — The first year is a most important, if not the 
most important, year — for it is fundamental. If the proverb 
"Frisch begonnen, halb gewonnen" applies anywhere, it does to 
the first instruction in a modern foreign language. 

Beginning instruction: general survey. — In beginning French 
and German I have found it advantageous and effective to work 
right through a considerable amount of the textbook (grammar) 
rather rapidly, omitting the exercises from English into the foreign 
language. This gives the pupil a bird's-eye view of the material 
to be mastered later — a broader perspective — helping him, I 
believe, to work more intelligently during the rest of the first 
year. The pupil acquires a considerable vocabulary, passive and 
imperfect at first, which is to become active and perfected later. 
He works less blindly if he is presented this broader outlook, 
realizing from the first that there are several parts of speech and 

*A paper read before the Eastern Section of the New York State Modern Lan- 
guage Association at Albany, New York. 
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many topics to be studied. If he is kept on one part of speech and 
drilled on one principle until this is mastered, the progress is slow; 
he may think for a while that the noun is the whole language; 
then he leaves the noun, dwells on the verb, and perhaps forgets 
about the noun; and everything beyond Lesson X or XV (where- 
ever he may be) is as black night. Failing to have a general survey 
of the ground, he cannot see the forest because of the trees. My 
practice for two years has been to give the pupil a survey of Part 1 
(39 exercises) in Fraser and Squair's French Grammar and of the 
first 26 lessons (about one- third of the material) in Kayser and 
Monteser's Brief German Course. 

Application of principles learned. — Application, which is best 
brought out in writing the foreign language, is not neglected, but 
is used in two ways. First, during the first months the reading 
exercises, especially in German, are copied by the pupil and handed 
in; mistakes are indicated and papers returned. After a while 
the pupil becomes proficient in spelling and in noticing endings. 
This makes a good beginning in the development of accuracy, 
which is indispensable to efficient progress. Second, after an 
exercise has been copied, several sentences are dictated. The 
pupil, having written them correctly once, will come near perfection 
in writing the same from dictation. Slight changes are gradually 
introduced in the sentences dictated. 

Attention to German or French reading exercises. — One consider- 
able advantage of this method of procedure is that the pupil is 
compelled to give much time and attention to the reading exercise, 
which is the model, and, in my opinion, the center of any lesson. 
Formerly I found this paragraph consistently neglected by many 
pupils, and for a very natural reason: the exercise is comparatively 
easy to translate, and so, for a superficial knowledge, requires 
little attention. When assigned a whole lesson, including the 
translation from English to the foreign language, the pupils would 
often attempt the next-to-impossible feat of translating the English 
into French or German first. Repeated warnings had little effect 
on some. Their chief aim was to get something onto paper to show 
for their time spent: they wrote something — anything but French 
or German. 
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Second view of German and introduction of reader. — This method 
of procedure brings in considerable reading in the foreign language 
and translation into English early in the first year. Then by 
Thanksgiving time a second, slower instruction of the same material 
is begun, and a reader introduced. The pupil, having already 
read so much, with the necessary vocabulary furnished in the text- 
book, will at once take to reading intelligently an easy reader or 
text. Having a slight familiarity with the various parts of speech, 
including even some of the irregular verbs, and with some of the 
idioms and other difficulties, he will not be puzzled at genuinely 
French and German constructions. Each day's program now 
consists of some formal grammar and a small amount of reading, 
oral work, and writing. 

Translation from vernacular deferred. —This deferring of transla- 
tion from the vernacular is indorsed by several authorities, and is 
nothing new. It is recommended in the introduction of the old 
Joynes-Meissner grammar (published 1887), from which the follow- 
ing is quoted: "For ordinary purposes the editor would suggest 
that Part I should be first gone through, with the exercises from 
German to English only, and that all translation from English into 
German be deferred until the review is begun, and the student is 
prepared to read an independent text; and, generally, that this 
independent reading should be begun as early as possible, according 
to the grade of different classes of pupils." (I paid no attention 
to this when using the book, years ago, and tried the experiment 
independently of the suggestion here quoted.) At our last annual 
meeting (November, 191 1) Dr. Sachs recommended deferring such 
translation as long as possible. Vietor, as you know, goes so far 
as to say that translation into the foreign language is a matter 
that does not concern the elementary course. 

Oral work: pronunciation. — Oral work is of the first importance. 
Pronunciation must, of course, be as near perfect as the teacher 
can make it. The pupil will pronounce each word in some way 
or other, and he should learn the correct pronunciation from the 
first. While phonetics should not become a bugbear, some practical 
knowledge of the subject is useful for the teacher. You remember 
that in "Colomba" Miss Lydia had to go to Corsica to learn what 
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a prefect is. So I had to go to Paris to learn how to pronounce 
the common word oui, which is not the same as the English "we." 
Most sounds can be imitated; some need to be described as well; 
still others need specific direction for their formation, e.g., French 
u, German ii. The pupil would better be told that many of the 
sounds differ slightly or materially from the nearest English sounds. 
This can most convincingly be demonstrated to an American by 
showing him how, for example, a Frenchman would pronounce 
such a word as "lady-bug" (ledi-beug) or "George" (jorj), using 
only his nearest native sounds; or by stating that the J/r-sounds 
in the English "then," "thin," "theater" do not exist in native 
French or German. The German au is not the same as the English 
ou: introducing a German word, and pronouncing it correctly, 
in the following sentence, will show this: "Go into the Haus." 
From this may readily be seen the mischief done by dictionaries 
and "self -instructors" which represent the foreign pronunciation 
by the approximate sound or by the nearest English spelling; 
such books should have a scientific phonetic transcription. 

Sentence-stress, pitch, and intonation also differ in the respective 
languages; this fact must grow upon the pupil as he hears the 
teacher speak as a foreigner, provided the teacher has acquired 
that art. The teacher of French and German should speak his 
three languages with different intonations. Throughout the course 
the pupil should hear a great deal of French or German; usually 
spoken slowly, but occasionally at a natural or rapid rate; not 
enough to discourage him, but sufficient for him to see that there 
is something ahead for him to aim at. 

Oral, leading to written work. — The words of each vocabulary, 
especially in French, should be pronounced distinctly by the 
teacher and be repeated by the class. For oral drill the teacher 
will find it useful from the first to read or speak a whole sentence 
and to ask a pupil, or several pupils in succession, to repeat ver- 
batim in the foreign language. This is a natural way for the 
pupil to learn: it is done not only by children but also by foreigners 
in learning English. The sentences should be short at first and 
gradually longer ones given. This trains the mind of the pupil 
to retain phrases, word-groups; is the simplest form of aural and 
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oral training; and paves the way for effective work in conversa- 
tion: the pupil cannot answer intelligently unless he can retain 
the question until he has answered it. Then add to this the 
writing of the sentences on the board, after they have been repeated 
orally. Here we have aural and oral training and practice in 
spelling and writing — a well-nigh perfect exercise, in its simplest 
form, of sensory immediately followed by motor activity. At 
the present time we hear comparatively little of "apperception," 
while the "formation of correct habits" is the keynote of many 
an educational convention. Here is the opportunity to form 
correct habits. During the first stages it is safer to confine atten- 
tion to the foreign language, provided it is understood by the 
pupil, to the exclusion of the vernacular. If English sentences 
are introduced for translation too early, they offer a stumbling- 
block to the pupil — a temptation to transfer one word at a time 
into the foreign language, thus producing merely an English 
sentence written in French or German words — than which there is 
nothing more exasperating to a teacher who has the proper Sprach- 
gefuhl and who hopes to hear a sentence which will not grate on 
his nerves. 

Written exercises. — Of course, later such translation from English 
will be introduced. But the teacher must insist that the pupil 
read the English sentence, or at least a clause, as a whole, and then 
turn the whole idea into a foreign form. Here is necessary the 
proper realization that the phrase, and not the word, is the unit 
of the sentence. This grasping of the idea of a whole clause is 
absolutely necessary in turning English into German, where the 
order of the elements plays so large a part, and is so difficult for 
beginners. For instance, a simple declarative sentence may have 
to be constructed as follows: object, verb (auxiliary), subject, 
adverbs of time, place, manner, participle, infinitive — inverted in 
almost every particular from the English standpoint: Die Aufgabe 
werde ich morgen friik zu Hause zu Ende gemacht haben. 

Grammar: necessity, amount. — Some knowledge of grammar is to 
be imparted from the beginning, as already indicated. It is neces- 
sary to know the genders and something of the definite article in 
order to use nouns; the cases in German must be introduced in 
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order to understand the structure of a sentence. Individual 
teachers and textbooks differ as to the order of development of 
the topics in grammar. But certain it is that the grammatical 
structure of the foreign sentence is something that is always with 
us and which we can never shake off, even in advanced classes. 
I believe strongly, as pointed out above, in imitation and repeti- 
tion and even in semi-conscious formation of correct habits of 
speech; but never in thoughtless mimicry or iteration. Constant 
attention and undying patience are necessary on the part of the 
teacher in insisting on intelligent use of cases, tenses, prepositions, 
word-order, etc. If a pupil begins a German sentence with an 
adverb and then utters the verb next, he must be halted at once; 
if he starts a subordinate clause with a conjunction and places 
the verb directly after the subject, he must be stopped and told 
to keep the verb in mind until the end of the clause is reached. 
The teacher must ever be alert to raise such danger-signals. More- 
over, English-speaking pupils above all others must have impressed 
upon them, with a sledge-hammer if necessary, the supreme impor- 
tance of attention to endings. There is always the tendency to 
learn merely the root-meaning of the word and then to put the 
words together in English mold so as to express something — or 
nothing — in French or German. 

As to the amount of work done in grammar during the first 
year, this is less important than the quality. Some of the essentials 
should be thoroughly drilled in as a foundation for future efficient 
effort. In German, for example, the common strong verbs can 
be learned; in French, we may well be content with the mastery 
of a few of the irregular verbs. We can more safely limit the 
amount, now that the state education department sets no first- 
year examinations. This by no means implies that less work is 
to be done, but that it is to be more intensive. Our own school 
examinations can be made far more searching and a better criterion 
as to whether the pupil is to be allowed to go on with our second- 
year work. Of course, by the end of the second year we must 
meet the state's requirements; but the latitude allowed for the 
teacher's individuality in both years is an immense gain. 
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The textbook: arrangement of material. — As the modern school 
has discarded the exclusive use of the grammar method in modern 
languages, so the up-to-date textbook deviates from the logical or 
scientific arrangement of material; i.e., exhaustive treatment of 
the noun before the verb is begun, etc. The most teachable books 
in German bring in one class of nouns, then one tense of the verb, 
followed by the der-words, one declension of adjectives, a list of 
prepositions, then more nouns, etc. The weak declension of 
nouns is better considered before the strong. In the best grammars 
the verb in its various tenses is introduced early; even some of the 
strong verbs can easily be studied almost at the beginning. If the 
teacher uses such a textbook, which may be considered as defective 
in the organization of its material, he should, toward the end of 
the first year, furnish his pupils with an outline of topics with their 
respective section-numbers, and treat one topic in review each 
day. This not only improves the pupil's extensive survey of the 
subject, but also increases his intensive mastery of the whole and 
of the parts in their proper relationship. 

Qualities of a good textbook. — In the vocabularies the definite 
article should be printed before each noun; and the pupil, in 
reciting, should invariably give the article with the noun. The 
principal parts of German strong verbs should be given, including 
the auxiliary with such verbs as take sein and the third singular, 
present indicative when the vowel changes. I am in favor of rather 
ample vocabularies extending throughout the first-year grammar 
work, because thus the pupil can learn the greatest number of 
words in the shortest time, and his later work is much facilitated 
if he early acquires a considerable stock of words. My experience 
with a book containing vocabularies of six to ten words to each 
lesson is that, when the second year is reached, pupils find it very 
difficult to remember the new words in the reading lesson. 

The reading exercise in the grammar has been referred to above 
as the center of the lesson, because here is a model to imitate. The 
character of these exercises should, then, be a factor in deciding 
upon a textbook for adoption. The sentences should be genuinely 
French or German in tone, and not merely so much ingeniously 
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constructed trash or hash to illustrate grammatical points. Con- 
nected paragraphs of useful and interesting content are to be pre- 
ferred. An advantage of such connected paragraphs is that they 
furnish material for conversation and may be memorized. 

English sentences for translation into the foreign language 
should also be sensible and, if possible, have some worthy content. 
The following examples of what sentences should not be are chosen 
from four books: (i) "These are not your pencils, they are those 
of Henry." (2) "Why has Henry bought a stick?" (3) "The 
girl who had milked the cows weighed a pound of butter" (light 
girl!). (4) "Why has the strange gentleman bought your house 
and not mine?" (Probably because he was strange.) (5) "The 
weak boy who climbed upon the roof fell into the garden." (6) "He 
was not dead, because he could howl so loud." (This implies that 
loud howlers are immortal, which is dangerous ethics.) Too many 
sentences, in some books, are constructed on the model of the 
following: "The sons of the prince are talking to the daughters 
of the lawyer in the garden of the cobbler." 

The reader. — As already stated, the reading of connected stories 
begins early — in the third month. For this purpose my choice 
is for a reader, in preference to a single text. A story of fifty pages 
is, to be sure, more interesting for many, and is likely to be better 
literature. But if the pupil loses interest in the story, as he often 
will because he must read it so slowly or because he may be absent 
and lose the thread, the rest of the reading becomes drudgery. 
Whereas, if one story in a reader becomes dull, he can make a new 
start with the next and hope to find it more interesting. Further- 
more, a greater variety in vocabulary and in kinds of writing is 
offered by a suitable reader; and this gives a better preparation 
for future reading as well as for a sight translation on the inevitable 
examination. 

We are using, in first-year French, Francois and Giroud's 
Simple French, which contains interesting stories in excellent style, 
and is provided with French questions and with exercises for 
translation into French. In German, Tuckerman's Am Anfang 
offers a series of short topics, each of which can be assigned as a 
whole, employing useful words of everyday occurrence. German 
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questions are supplied, and answers to these reproduce the whole 
story. Our present first-year classes are fairly proficient in answer- 
ing these questions; thus twenty minutes are very profitably spent 
in using the foreign language, only a few grammatical hints being 
given in English. Toward the end of the year we shall probably 
read Immensee with the first-year German class, though this is 
not always done. In reading, as in grammar, the object should 
not be to cover so many pages — usually too much is attempted — 
but rather to work intensively with a limited amount. Fifty pages 
studied are far better than one hundred and fifty scanned or 
skimmed. 

The reader and the inductive method.— On the introduction of a 
reader in the third month, it goes without saying that the pupil 
will meet numerous grammatical points which have not been 
explained in the grammar. Here is an excellent opportunity for 
the application of the inductive method. Under the careful 
guidance of the teacher the pupil is to be made to observe endings, 
cases, word-order, and to make his own rules. Thus, in German, 
the average pupil will acquire a considerable and practical knowl- 
edge of the use of prepositions with their cases, of the comparison 
of adjectives, of separable prefixes, of future tense and passive 
voice, of inverted and transposed word-order, much sooner than 
these topics are treated (or, at least, completed) in the grammar. 
Also, by being told how, or by looking up in the grammar, he will 
early learn how to express the date in French or German if he is 
required to write such date on every dictation-exercise or other 
written test. A favorite way of mine of compelling attention to 
common constructions and to idioms is to have the pupil underline 
endings and phrases which are to receive special study at home 
and application in class. The phrases are learned in their original 
forms, and then are changed as to number and tense, thus insuring 
both correct habit and thoughtful mastery particularly of such 
constructions as differ from the English. The pupil from the first 
has it impressed upon him that he must do more than to get the 
gist of the passage or to translate. Later he may be allowed to 
give the general idea of a passage in lieu of a strict rendering; but 
in the first year the reading should be exceedingly careful rather 
than rapid. 
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Method, of the recitation: variety. — As to the method of recitation, 
there should be some variety in the details. Sometimes the pupil 
may well be asked to begin and recite, without prompting, on the 
contents of the grammar learned. Oftener the teacher had better 
first ask some question on a topic not in the lesson, but related: 
e.g., in French, when the demonstrative pronouns have been 
assigned, ask for the demonstrative adjectives, which have preceded. 
This will forestall the machine-like recitation which is all too 
common; it will call for quick reflection and thought; the pupil 
will be more alive and awake if he does not know what is coming 
next. Under my own observation have come too many pupils 
who were wonderfully adept at "getting lessons" but who could 
not get the subject. While the chief function of a public high 
school is not to prepare pupils for college, we should train them to 
think independently; and should certainly not recommend to the 
college anyone whose mental horizon is bounded by the confines 
of one lesson — who does not know a fact because "it is not in the 
lesson." 

In having sentences written on the board, slips may be prepared 
containing the sentences for translation; more frequently each 
sentence may be called for orally from a pupil, and then either 
that pupil or another sent to the board to write it. Dictation is 
to continue throughout the course, progressing from previously 
studied material to that which is new. Frequent short written 
tests, varying in kind, will help to develop attention and accuracy. 
Pictures, post-cards, maps, and other objects will add to the 
interest. Occasional memorizing, if done intelligently, is to be 
recommended. As to the size of the class, it should be small, if 
possible: fifteen to twenty makes an ideal number. 

Study of words: cognates. — Even with beginners it is interest- 
ing and useful to notice cognates, and to point out differences in 
the meanings of some of them. Das Tier means "animal," while 
its cognate "deer" now applies to only one species. Similarly 
der Hund is general, while "hound" refers to a particular kind of 
Hund; "dog" refers to the genus, while the French dogue or 
German Dogge is only one species of dog. Interesting comparisons 
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may be made between such pairs of words as Knecht and "knight," 
Knabe and "knave." 

It is wise also to accustom the pupil to the idea that percepts 
and concepts in one language do not coincide with percepts and 
concepts in another; or, better, that the connotations of the various 
words differ from those of the corresponding words in another 
language; that is, that a French or German word generally has 
two or more meanings in English, and vice versa. The English 
word "match" (noun) has (in Gasc's Concise French Dictionary) 
sixteen different renderings into French, according to its particular 
use. The best vocabularies will give more than one meaning. 
In specially prepared vocabularies for one text, the primary or 
most usual meaning of each word should be given first, then the 
meaning of special application, to fit the particular context. 

The teacher. — As to the teacher, the best is none too good for 
the beginner. If there are several teachers of different abilities 
in a department, the beginner should have the most capable. This 
is being realized by the larger colleges, where some years ago the 
mixed and muddled Freshman had inflicted upon him new, inex- 
perienced instructors. Those of us who have to handle different 
years of instruction should consider the first-year work worthy of 
our best efforts. The teacher should be superior to, and a larger 
factor than, any textbook that may be used; this is particularly 
true in the first year. 

Method: conclusion. — None of the well-known "methods" has 
been discussed. In the words of a Frenchman: "La methode 
n'est rien; P61eve, c'est tout; le maitre — est le reste." The 
teacher will choose from the various methods what is best adapted 
to his own ability and notions of instruction. Let me repeat 
that what has been said applied to teaching under conditions as 
they are now, with pupils from thirteen to seventeen years of age, 
and in a limited time. We are trying to make progress under 
these conditions. After the dawn of a brighter tomorrow, with 
ideal surroundings, we shall be able to start our pupils at once on 
the road to the perfect mastery of a foreign language. 



